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CHAPTER XXII, 


THE eubjects which occupied Miss 
Tyrrell’s mind during her drive home were, 
apparently, sufficiently serious to deprive her 
of her night’s rest, for she did not appear 
at breakfast the next morning. Her 
presence was not in the least necessary to 
her brother’s comfort, and he was serenely 
absorbed in the morning paper, when he 
was inisrrupted by a knock at the door, 
and the servant, who acted, on occasion, as 
Miss Tyrrell’s maid, came in. 

“If you please, sir,” she said, “ Miss 
Tyrrell wishes me to say that she is taking 
breakfast in her room, and she wishes to 
see you before you go out this morning if 
you will let her know what time.” 

Let her know at what time I am going 
out ?” asked Tyrrell. 

“Tf you please, sir.” 

“T shall be in the study until twelve 
o'clock, tell your mistress. She can send 
for moe, of course,” said Tyrrell, returning 
to his paper as the woman answered “ Yes, 
sir,” and left the room. 

There was a smile on Tyrrell’s face as he 
glanced down the column of the newspaper, 
which was not called up by the political 
leader he was reading. He was by no 
means unprepared for an interview with 
his sister, and it spoke well for the progress 
of his plans that she should demand it. 

“T thought so,” he said to himself. 
“ Poor Sybilla! It’s a blow for her!” 








But the expression on his face was less 
sympathetic than amused, and the smile 
still touched the corners of his mouth as 
he finally gathered up his letters and de- 
parted to his study. An hour and more 
had passed, and he was lazily wondering 
whether his sister bad reconsidered the 
position, and intended, after all, to fortify 
herself with further observation before she 
spoke, when he heard her step in the 
passage, and the next moment she opened 
the door. 

“Good morning,” he said. ‘ Why did 
you not let me know you were down?” 

“I thought I would come to you here,” 
answered Miss Tyrrell ; “you are not busy, 
John?” 

“Not particularly,” he said. ‘Come 
in.” And as she shut the door, and sank 
gracefully into a chair, he pushed his own 
chair round slightly as he sat at his writing- 
table—his letters had been finished some 
time ago, and he was smoking a cigar—and 
waited to hear what she had to say with 
the same little smile of amusement on his 
lips. Miss Tyrrell apparently found his 
expectant attitude rather confusing, for 
there was a moment’s paure before she 
spoke. 

“It is quite unnecessary, I am sure,” 
she began, “that I should tell you how 
deeply I am interested in dear Selma.” 

As there was no one present to be im- 
pressed with the information, Tyrrell 
thought that, on the whole, it was un- 
necessary; but he only made a little 
gesture of assent, and waited for her to 
proceed, 

“The poor dear girl has been a great 
deal talked about,” continued Mies Tyrrell, 
with a sigh. “I am sure I only wish I 
could persuade myself that she has never 
given occasion for talk; but if she is 
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careless, John, her friends cannot be too 
careful for her.” 

Miss Tyrrell paused solemnly, and her 
brother, with an irrepressible gleam of 
humour in his eyes, responded : 

“Very true,” 

“Of course we both know, you and I, 
that you have known her since she was a 
little child, and that she looks up to you 
as to a guardian, and, equally of courae, 
we know that you are not likely to fall in 
love like a boy, John; but we cannot 
expect the world to consider these things,” 
said Miss Tyrrell, with a sigh of gentle 
superiority to the world and its ways, and 
a glance at her brother's unmoved coun- 
tenance. ‘ When once psople have talked 
—especially if it is not for the first time— 
there are sure to be unpleasant things said 
when the talk comes to nothing.” 

Tyrrell knocked the ash from his cigar, 
and held it suspended between his fingers 
as he looked his sister quietly in the face. 
She had not explained herself, and he knew 
iv; but it suited him to understand her. 
He preferred to come to the point at once. 

“Tf you mean that people are ‘ talking,’ 
as you say, about Selma and myself,” he 
said, “I have no intention that such ‘talk’ 
should come to nothing !” 

“Do you mean to say that you are 
thinking of marrying?” 

Miss Tyrrell’s surprise was well acted ; 
she had had plenty of practice on the 
social stage. She had no doubt whatever 
that her brother meant to marry Selma; 
but the knowledge was not at all to her 
liking, though it was not so unendurably 
bitter as it might have been. She would 
thoroughly have enjoyed an attempt at 
giving her brother avery bad quarter of an 
hour, if, for reasons of her own, she had 
not thought it more prudent to content 
herself with the administration of stings of 
an intangible nature. She was no match 
for Tyrrell’s keenness of observation, how- 
ever, and he looked at her quickly, as it 
occurred to him that she was taking it 
better than he had expected. 

“Yes,” he said; “I am.” 

‘You propose to marry Selma Malet!” 

‘“‘T propose to marry Selma Malet,” was 
the placid response, as Tyrrell put his cigar 
to his lips again. 

There was a moment’s pause, and Tyrrell 
wondered whether his sister contemplated 
hysterics, ‘It could be done artistically,” 
he told himself, with a grim smile, He 
was immensely surprised, and, being 
human, considerably relieved when she said : 








“ Am I to understand that it is settled?” 

Tyrrell looked at her again in growing 
surprise. She spoke as though she were 
thinking of something else, and, instead of 
the hysterical symptoms he expected to 
see, he noticed that Miss Tyrrell looked 
nervous. 

“It is not settled with Selma, if you 
mean that,” he answered. ‘I don’t want 
that to get about. There is plenty of 
time.” 

There was another pause, and Miss 
Tyrrell looked helplessly round the room. 

“T—I’m sure I hope it will turn out 
wel], John,” she murmured vaguely, and 
John Tyrrell, thoroughly puzzled, rose. 

“T hope so, too,” he answered. “It’s 
time I went down to the theatre. This 
was what you wanted to see me about, I 
suppose }” 

Miss Tyrrell clutched her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and rose likewise. It was quite 
impossible to come to the real point of the 
interview, she felt, with “ John” standing 
over her like that. Miss Tyrrell was two 
years older than her brother, and though 
this painful fact was shrouded in mystery 
from the world in general, naturally he 
knew it, and naturally she knew that 
he knew it; that he knew also that he 
himself was forty-seven, and that he was 
not incapable of working a sum in simple 
addition. These simple facts, coupled with 
such knowledge of her brother’s character 
as she possessed, rendered the intelligence 
she wished to convey to him alittle delicate 
in her eyes. 

“TI have—there is another little point,” 
she murmured, looking coyly at her hand- 
kerchief. Such is the force of imagination 
that there was a faint, wintry colour in her 
cheeks ; and, as Tyrrell looked at her, an 
idea dawned upon him. It was such an 
exquisitely ludicrous idea in his eyes, that 
its first effect was to make him bite his 
lip sharply to keep himself from laughing 
aloud. And then his face grew suddenly 
hard and stern. 

*‘She’s such a fool,” he said to himself. 
“It may be any one.” Aloud he said, 
interrogatively : “ Yes?” 

“It’s really a very trying thing to tell 
you, John,” fluttered Miss Tyrrell, plain- 
tively. ‘Especially if you will stand up. 
But, under the circumstances, I’m sure 
you can’t help feeling for us.” 

“Us!” repeated her brother, with no 
trace whatever of the sympathy thus 
touchingly demanded in his voice, ‘ Who 
is the other?” 
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Miss Tyrrell clasped her hands grate- 
fully. 

“Now that is very kind of you,” she 
said, quite forgetting, in her agitation, that 
there was no audience, and speaking in 
her most artistic voice, “to help me out so 
nicely, He—it—it is—Lord Ellingham, 
John.” 

Miss Tyrrell at this stage was quite 
Overcome with maiden confusion, and, in 
spite of “John’s” erectness, she sank in 
artistic folds upon the chair from which 
she had just risen. She missed the ex- 
pression on her brother’s face, which was 
a pity, for it was a sight to be seen. 

“Lord Ellingham,” he said. And then, 
reflecting that as he said to himself it 
might have been worse, his sense of humour 
asserted itself, and he said: ‘‘ You haven’t 
told me why I am to sympathise with you 
and Lord Ellingham, Sybilla?” 

A delicate tremor convulsed his agitated 
victim, and she murmured, faintly : 

“We are engaged.” 

Tyrrell always congratulated himself as 
upon his greatest artistic achievement that 
he did not laugh aloud. He contemplated 
his sister for a moment before he observed, 
adapting some words she had used to him 
earlier in their interview : 

“‘T should hardly bave expected you to 
fall in love like a girl.” 

Miss Tyrrell, who had regretted the 
words on which this comment was founded 
as soon as she had uttered them, stretched 
out a deprecating hand. 

“We cannot account for these things,” 
she said. ‘ Dear Lord Ellingham has been 
most devoted, and I have not a heart of 
stone,” 

There was a suggestion of gurgle about 
her voice that warned Tyrrell that he 
would be wiser to withdraw. 

“Certainly not,” he replied, promptly, 
and with commendable gravity; ‘ Lord 
Ellingham is an excellent choice, Sybilla. 
You’d better ask him to dinner.” And 
Tyrrell departed to the theatre, leaving 
Lord Ellingham’s betrothed in possession 
of the field. 

John Tyrrell’s reflections on the engaged 
couple during the day were complimentary 
to neither lady nor gentleman. Miss Tyrrell 
had a little money of her own, so that her 
brother’s marriage would have made no 
material difference to her, and to marry 
Lord Ellingham, either for his own sake 
or for the sake of his position, seemed to 
Tyrrell an incredibly foolish performance, 
There was nothing definite, however, to be 





said against the match. That the lady 
was forty-nine, and the gentleman at least 
ten years older, were facts to which no one 
was prepared to swear, and which, after 
all, concerned themselves alone. And from 
the point of view of Tyrrell’s own schemes 
with regard to Selma, his sister, self- 
absorbed and complaisant, was much more 
agreeable to contemplate than his sister 
jealous, injured, and spiteful, as he had 
calculated on finding her. Nothing that 
could be used by him to his own ends 
ever escaped Tyrrell’s attention, and he 
took instant advantage of the fact, that, 
under the circumstances, Miss Tyrrell 
might be used by him as a valuable ally. 
Consequently, a fortnight after the engage- 
ment with Lord Ellingham was formally 
announced, Selma received a tenderly 
pressing invitation from the bride-elect 
to spend a week or so at her house, or,. 
rather, at Tyrrell’s house. 

“ Ask Selma to stay here,” Tyrrell had 
said. ‘ And, Sybilla,” he had added, in 
a tone which his sister never disobeyed, 
“say nothing to her, you understand.” 

Tyrrell did not intend that Selma’s first 
thoughts of him as her lover should spring 
up under his sister’s fostering care. 

“Do you think of going ?” asked Helen, 
when Selma told her of the invitation 
bestowed upon her by Miss Tyrrell at a 
dance the night before, with an air of 
spontaneous cordiality delightful to behold. 

The sisters were together in the dining- 
room as Helen asked the question, and 
Selma, who was standing at the open 
window in the bright May sunshine, 
answered carelessly : 

“Yes; I go out with them so much, 
you see. Besides,’ added she, with a 
little irrepressible smile, ‘ I dare say, poor 
Miss Tyrrell wants some one to talk to 
about her trousseau. The wedding is, to 
be next month.” 

Helen’s eloquence on the subject of 
Miss Tyrrell’s engagement was unusually 
flowing. She considered it, as she ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ Perfectly dreadful to see a 
woman make herself so ridiculous.” But 
on this occasion she continued her needle- 
work in abstracted silence, and Selma, 
rather surprised, went on, affectionately : 

“T shan’t go until after the twentieth, 
Nell ”—the twentieth of May was Helen’s 
birthday — “are you thinking of that? 
Oh, Nell, what’s the matter?” she finished, 
moving swiftly across the room to kneel 
down by her sister’s side with both her 
beautiful arms round her, as Helen first 
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lifted a pair of tearful blue eyes to her, 
and then wiped them hastily with an air 
which seemed to assert aggressively that 
she had not been crying. 

“ What is it, darling ?” repeated Selma, 
tenderly, lifting to her a face which Miss 
Malet’s admirers would hardly have 
recognised. 

“It’s very silly to cry,” said Helen— 
this was indeed one of the first principles 
of her simple philosophy. “It’s Mervyn’s 
baby, dear; it’s dying, poor mite, and I 
can’t help thinking how I should feel if— 
if—oh, poor little Mervyn!” And if it 
was silly to cry, Helen was very silly in- 
deed for the next few minutes; she leant 
her cheek against Selma’s dark hair, and 
her bright pitiful tears came thick and 
fast as she thought of her own little Helen 
asleep upstairs. Selma held her very 
close, but there were no tears in her eyes. 
They were bright and rather wide, and 
she was very pale. 

“Poor little Mervyn!” she repeated 
very low. ‘ Has it grown suddenly worse, 
then ¢” 

“Yes!” answered Helen, forgetting 
that she had thought Selma almost un- 
conscious of the small Roger’s very exist- 
ence. ‘Roger came in last night. Ob, 


poor fellow, he’s heartbroken !” 

Selma rose suddenly, her eyes brighter 
than before, with a look on her face as 
though she were keeping something at bay. 

“ Babies—babies get better so wonder- 


fully, don’t they?” she said. ‘Perhaps 
they are over-anxious, Helen. Dear, I 
can’t bear to see you cry.” She touched 
her sister’s hair tenderly as she spoke, and 
Helen dried her eyes and looked up at her 
fondly. It wasn’t to be expected, she 
thought, that Selma should understand as 
she herself did. . 

“Tt is silly!” she said, answering her 
last words. ‘‘I think I'll go and see if 
little Helen is awake and bring her down.” 

The little, suffering life of Mervyn’s 
baby came to an end that night, and Helen, 
when she told her sister with many sym- 
pathetic tears, was disappointed that Selma, 
though she was very sweet and comforting 
to Helen herself, seemed to be more occu- 
pied with an unsuccessful evening frock 
than with Mervyn and Roger’s grief. 
Selma’s engagements grew more numerous 
every day as the season advanced, and 
during the week that followed her sister 
hardly saw her; she was always either 
just going to a party, or just going to pay 
some calls, or just going to the theatre. 





And the few moments for which she was 
to be seen each day gave Helen the im- 
pression that she was doing more than 
was good for her, her eyes were so bright 
and feverish, and her manner so restless 
and excited. 

* Don’t over-work yourself,” Helen said, 
when the day arrived on which Selma 
had arranged to go to Miss Tyrrell for a 
week, and she stood on the doorstep to see 
her sister into the hansom. ‘Take care of 
yourself, dear.” 

Take care of yourself,” returned Selma, 
gaily, as she kissed her. ‘“ And take care 
of my niece, Nell. Good-bye!” she sprang 
quickly into the cab and was driven away. 

Selma had no luggage with her. She 
had sent it on in the morning, declaring 
that it would make her feel as though she 
were going away for months, if she drove 
off in state with a portmanteau. She had 
driven some distance — almost to the 
Tyrrells’ house—with an absorbed, set ex- 
pression in her eyes as though she were 
battling with pain of some description, 
when a sudden determination seemed to 
take possession of her; her pale face changed 
and flushed suddenly, she lifted her head 
impulsively, and stopped the driver. ‘Go 
to No, 10, Harringford Square,” she said. 

The cabman, who knew his fare well 
enough by sight, and was consequently 
observant of her looks and tones, wondered 
at the peremptoriness of the order; and 
when, twenty minutes later, he drew up at 
No. 10, Harringford Square, he wondered 
again at the face he caught sight of as 
Selma paid him. Her colour fluctuated 
with every breath she drew, and her hands 
were shaking £o that she could hardly shut 
her purse. The man drove slowly away, 
looking back at her as she stood waiting 
on the doorstep. 

“Is Mrs. Roger Cornish at home?” 
she asked of the woman who opened the 
door. 

Mrs, Cornish is at home, miss!” was 
the answer ; '* but——” 

‘I know,” interrupted Selma, ‘She is 
not seeing any one. But I think she will 
see me. Tell her that Miss Malet is here, 
please.” And with the unconscious arro- 
gance which admiration had bred in her, 
Selma gave the woman no choice but to 
obey her. 

“ This way, miss, please,” said the latter 
meekly, and a moment later Selma found 
herself alone, where she had been only 
once before—in Mervyn’s drawing-room. 
She gave one quick glance round and 
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caught her breath sharply, and then she 
moved to the window and stood there 
looking out with her hands clasped tightly 
together, until the sound of the door 
opening made her turn, as a little fragile 
figure in deep black ran straight into her 
arms, 

“Oh, Selma!” it cried. ‘Oh, Selma!” 
Selma held it to her in a clasp which was 
almost painful, and there was a silence. 

Mervyn was the first to speak. She 
lifted her face from Selma’s shoulder and 
said in a low, thin little voice, from which 
all the tone seemed to be gone : 

‘* How good of you to come!” 

There were no tears in her eyes; but 
there was that look on her face which is 
more pitiful than tears—the look which 
comes when the first shock is past, when 
grief is such a close companion that such ex- 
pression of it is occasional and rare. 

“ T couldn’t keep away,” said Selma, im- 
pulsively. ‘“ Mervyn, I can think of no- 
thing else. Ah, my poor little Mervyn !” 


she added, with her beautiful eyes full 
of tears, as she looked into Mervyn's 
face, so thin and white against her deep 
mourning. 

“Thank you, dear,” murmured Mervyn, 


clinging to her again for a moment. Then 
she moved and said, “ Sit down, dear.” 

Wifehood, motherhood, or sorrow, per- 
haps all three combined, had given Mer- 
vyn a dignity which sat quite naturally on 
her now. Except for her first gesture as 
she ran into Selma’s arms, the little 
demonstrative Mervyn of old days was 
gone. It was Selma who knelt by her 
side as she sat down and took both her 
hands in hers. 

“He suffered so, poor little one,” the 
little, toneless voice went on, as if in an- 
swer to the sympathy in the beautiful 
face lifted to hers. ‘‘ I—I remember that 
always, Selma, and—it comforts me.” Her 
voice trembled, and large, heavily-dropping 
tears rose in her eyes. ‘One couldn’t 
wish that he should suffer; but, Selma, 
I miss my baby so !” 

She turned her head away and leant it 
against the back of her chair, crying, not 
passionately, but with the quiet tears 
which are all the sadder, because there is 
no merciful exhaustion to be hoped from 
them ; and Selma let her face fall upon 
the small, cold hands she held, kissing 
them softly again and again, with broken 
words of sympathy and affection as 
Mervyn told her the sad little story of 
her baby’s life. Her tears had stopped 





—— 





before she finished, and her voice was only 
a little weaker and sadder than it had 
been from the first, as though nothing 
could add to the grief which nothing but 
time could lessen, There was a pause 
after she finished, and then she looked at 
Selma with a faint little smile, “I thought 
I was never going to see you again, Selma 
dear,” she said, ° 

“Tt is very sweet of you to think of me 
at all,” said Selma. She rose as she spoke, 
and took a chair near Mervyn. 

“T haven’t even seen you act for a long 
time,” went on Mervyn, with another 
little ghost of a smile, ‘“ But, of course, 
I know you are getting on splendidly. 
Are you satisfied and happy, dear ?” 

Selma laughed lightly. “I’ve not ar- 
rived at the satisfied stage,” she said. 
“ That is in the future. But Iam on the 
way to it, I suppose. Every one is very 
kind to me.” 

“Tm so glad,” returned Mervyn. “I 
always knew it would be like that. I 
only wish you weren’t always so busy, 
dear ; it’s so sad never tosee you. Iam so 
sorry Roger should miss you, Selma. He 
will be so disappointed. He goes to see you 
act often, and tells me all about it,” 

“ How is he?” 

“He—he is so good and so strong,” 
Mervyn answered, softly, with a loving 
light in her eyes which made her strangely 
like and unlike the Mervyn of old days. 
‘He feels it so dreadfully, and he doesn’t 
think of anything but making it easier 
for me. If you could stay with me a 
little,” she went op, pleadingly, “ you 
would see him. I expect him in early.” 
She waited for an answer; but there was 
a moment’s dead silence. Then Selma rose 
hurriedly. 

“T mustn’t stay, I’m afraid,” she said. 
‘*T only came for a few minutes, because— 
I was so sorry. You'll—you'll tell him, 
Mervyn ¢” 

* He will be so sorry,” answered Roger’s 
wife, looking at Selma with a smile which 
seemed to bring the past very close to 
them—the past as a peaceful memory, un- 
touched by any trace of bitterness or pain. 
“He always thinks there is no one like 
you, and you know I think s0 too. 
Good-bye, dear,” she added, as Selma bent 
to kiss her. “I wish you need not go, 
Oh, Selma, how beautiful you are! ” 

‘*Selma, how beautiful you are!” John 
Tyrrell would have given a good deal, 
blasé and cynical as he was, to have been 
able to say the same words when he re- 
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ceived Selma in his own house half an hour 
later. The accusation most frequently 
brought against Miss Malet’s beauty by 
her detractors was, that she wanted 
colour; she was too pale, they said, and 
her eyes were too dark. But no such 
fault could have been found with her now, 
as she stood in the hall as Tyrrell explained 
to her his sister's absence. Her cheeks 
were flushed and burning with a lovely 
vivid colour; her eyes looked feverishly 
large and shining, and glittered and 
sparkled brilliantly. 

“Sybilla will be in directly, no 
doubt,” said Tyrrell, thinking, as he spoke, 
that he had never seen anything more 
perfect than her face. ‘ Will you come 
and let me entertain you in the study until 
she comes, or would you prefer the state 
and ceremony of the drawing-room? I 
am very glad to see you here, Selma,” 
he finished, suddenly dropping the mock 
deference which was a standing joke be- 
tween them, and speaking in a tone of 
quiet cordiality, while his eyes met hers 
with an expression which they very seldom 
wore. But Selma’s eyes had wandered 


restlessly away, and she answered : 


“It’s very kind of you, Mr. Tyrrell. 
Don’t trouble about me, please. One gets 
rather tired of being entertained, you 
know.” 

Her voice was rather hard and sharp, 
and there was a certain reckless disregard 
for the courtesy or discourtesy of her 
words, not uncommon in spoilt beauties, 
but new in Selma. Tyrrell looked at her 
with a slight considering frown. He was 
not surprised, and he was not particularly 
disturbed. 

“T won’t entertain you, then,” he said. 
“Come into the study and we will sit and 
say nothing!” 

“What an inviting prospect!” exclaimed 
Selma, with a little disdainful laugh which 
rang sharp as her voicedid. ‘Thank you, 
Mr. Tyrrell, but I think solitude will suit 
me better, I will sit and say nothing in 
my own room, with your kind permission,” 
and, with another mocking laugh, she 
turned away from him and went quickly 
upstairs, 

Tyrrell returned to his study with a 
slight smile, and solaced himself with a 
cigarette. It was a new departure on 
Selma’s part, he told himself, but not on 
the whole an important one. Half an hour 
had passed, he had taken up a book, when 
there was a soft knock at the door, and, 
before he could speak, Selma came in, 





straight across the room to where he stood 
as he rose to receive her. 

“T am so sorry,” she said simply, in a 
low voice. “ You are so good to me, and 
I was so rude. There—there is nobody 
so good to me as you are, and I cannot 
bear to think of your being angry.” All 
the colour was gone from her face, her 
eyes as she raised them for a moment only 
to his were dark and heavy, and her plead- 
ing voice shook a little. 

“Of what are they made?” was Tyrreil’s 
reflection on women in general, as he 
listened to her and looked at her. ‘“ This 
is another creature !” 

“TIT could never be angry with you, 
Selma,” he said, and even on the stage his 
voice had never been more beautiful. 
“Don’t you know that nothing you could 
say to me would make any difference.” 

“I know that you are the kindest 
friend I have in the world,” she said, softly, 
stretching out her hand as she spoke and 
letting it rest in his. “It was horrible of 
me, Mr. Tyrrell. May I—may I sit here 
with you, now?” 

His only answer was a smile as he 
wheeled her round a chair, and as she sat 
down, he said : 

“ Are we to sit and say nothing?” 

Selma lifted her eyes tohimdeprecatingly, 
and, to his amazement, they were full of 
tears. 

“Let us try and think that it is a long 
time ago,” she said, ‘a long, long time 
ago, before I began to come out. Mr. 
Tyrrell, sometimes I behave as though—as 
though I had forgotten ; but, indeed, in my 
heart I never do. I know, always, that I 
owe everything to you—to your help, to 
your advice, Talk to me as you used to 
talk when I came here every day, when 
there was no rush and nobody but 
you,” 

“That is a very long time ago, Selma,” 
he returned. 

He did not sit down, but stood looking 
at her beautiful, softened face, with eyes 
which might have startled her if she had 
looked up. She did not look up, nor did 
she make any answer, except a little sad 
gesture of acquiescence ; and, as he watched 
her, his face paled slightly, and he drew a 
step nearer to her. 

“Selma,” he began. But he was in- 
terrupted. Before Selma had time to 
read the expression on his face, the door 
behind them opened, and Miss Tyrrell’s 
voice said, suavely : 

“How shocking of me to be so late !” 
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THE TREASURE OF SANDOWN 
CASTLE. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


I HAD been for some while engaging in 
conversation ons of the most ancient sea- 
faring men it had ever been my good 
fortune to behold. His quavering tones 
affected one almost as the pages of a black- 
letter history might in their suggestion of 
remoteness. Waterloo, the invariable time 
mark of the aged, this bleared-eyed, tottering 
old waterman assured me was fought upon 
the very day that he was married. He 
told me that he had no knowledge of his 
real age, but that he was popularly reputed 
to be nearly a century old, ‘which I 
dessay,” said he, with a look of pride, 
‘ ain’t very far out.” He had followed the 
water since a boy, and had only given up 
going upon it when his trembling hands 
and nerveless arms rendered him useless 
in a boat. Now he informed me he sub- 


sisted upon a few shillings a week which 
was paid to him for looking after some 
marine stores, together with a slender 
pittance granted him by the parish; that 
he lived in a little tarry hut, which he 


indicated; and that the loss of his last 
tooth, some forty years since, having left 
him no longer able to chew the quid, his 
chief solace in life was a pipe aud a half- 
ounce of tobacco. 

This extremely interesting old longshore- 
man and I sat together on the keel of an 
inverted boat upon the shingle slopes of 
Deal beach. The waters of the Downs 
stretched bright and dancing before us, 
and the scene was full of life and colour, 
for there had come a fair slant of wind at 
last, and the fleet of vessels were hastily 
getting their anchors and expanding their 
lofty heights of canvas, Toe summer 
breakers, seathing lightly upon the pebbles, 
formed a very fit accompaniment to the 
trembling tones of my ancient companion. 

“This is a famous old town for 
smuggling,” said 1, following with my 
gaza the burly figure of a coastguard as 
he tramped over the crunching shingle. 
“Is there much contraband traffic carried 
on nowadays, do you know?” 

The old fellow withdrew his short clay 
pipe with a palsied hand. ‘Lord preserve 
ye, sir,” he quavered out, “smuggling’s 
dead an’ gone years’a years ago. Neer 
aman along this here beach knows more 
about such like work than me. When I 
Was a young ’an many’s the time I’ve been 








running goods across from Calais and 
Dankirk on black nights, in laggers that 
sailed like the very wind, with a man-o’- 
war astarn chasing us, and slapping shot 
after us as though we was only a target. 
Smuggling!” continued the old man, with 
a little sparkle coming into his dim eyes, 
and a quivering energy into his shrill 


‘tones, ‘why, what does young folks in 


these days know of the risks us men 
used t> run? More’n once have I seen 
our luggers sunk by the revenue cutters 
’cos they wouldn’s heave-to, and once I 
was wounded here with a musket-ball as I 
was a-running away,” and he indicated one 
of his attenuated calves with a hooked 
forefinger. ‘Four times have I been took 
by man-o’-war boats, and nine times been 
inside of Canterbury jail during King’s 
pleasure for robbing of His Majesty’s 
revenue. Some rummy things used to 
happen to us sometimes too. You ain't 
in no perticler hurry, sir? Then I'll just 
give ye a bit of a yarn. 

‘Tt was in the winter time of the year 
1820, as near as I can recollect, for my 
memory ain’t quite what it were, that me 
and seven other young chaps went away 
from this here Deal beach in a mackerel 
boat called the ‘Happy Raturn,’ bound 
across the water on our usual errand. We 
launches in the early morning, sets our big 
lags, and with a fair wind and tide away 
we goes. Lord, how them luggers used to 
sail, to be sure! There was never any- 
thing to beat that there ‘Happy Return.’ 
I can see her now, in my mind’s eye, as 
she used to lie on the beach just over 
against the ‘Hoop and Griffia,’ sir. I’ve 
seen her walk away from frigates, reckoned 
the fastest craft of their time, as easy as 
you'd beat me now in a race,” and the old 
fellow rambled into a mirthless laugh. 
‘' Well, we clears the Sou’-Sans’-Head, and 
then hauls our wind for Ostend, to which 
port we was bound this time. We knew 
there’d be plenty of eyes ashore watching 
our manceilvres, and pretty well guessing our 
business; but we'd got our nets aboard, and 
had made every preparation to lead folks 
to believe we was merely going a-fishing. 
The breeza came with a sort of fierceness 
in it when we got out behind the God wins, 
and we went rattling along like a sleigh 
over the ice. We made a smart passage 
that trip, sir, and no mistake, for we lft 
as it might be at six o’clock in the morning, 
and the clocks were jast striking ten by 
the time that we'd got the lagger safely 
moored iaside of Ostend harbour, and as 
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snug as a baby in its cradle. The foreigners 
was always glad for to see us chaps come 
into their places, since they knowed very 
well that we'd come to traffic along with 
them, and ye may be sure that our deceiv- 
ing of the English revenue wasn’t over- 
much consarn to them. 

“Well, sir, we lies in harbour all day. 
Towards evening most of our chaps went 
up town to buy the goods we intended to 
run, for we looked to be ashore at Deal 
again afore daylight next morning, I 
stopped aboard the ‘ Happy Return’ along 
with a young chap named Billy Fidler to 
look after her. We was sitting together 
aft smoking a pipe o’ baccy, when a man 
comes to the edge of the pier up above, 
and stands looking down at us, I didn’t 
take much notice of him at first, just 
observing that he was dressed in pilot 
cloth, with a roundabout hat like what 
parsons wear, But he stood staring at us 
for such a long time that at last me and 
Billy begins to stare back, seeing which, 
he sings out in plain English, ‘Good 
evening.’ I nodded back, and then he 
gets upon the ladder running up and 
down the pier, against which our lugger 
was moored, and comes slowly down it, 
and steps aboard. When he was on deck, 
he comes straight across to where we was 
a-sitting in the stern-sheets, and speaking 
to me, says: 

““*Can I have a few words along with 
you, mister?’ 

**¢ As many as you like,’ says I, “specially 
if you mean business at the back of it.’ 

“* Right you are,’ he says, ‘and busi- 
nese, he says, ‘is just what I do mean. 
I reckon now you come from Deal, don’t 
you, and that you're over here on what 
you call the smuggling lay ?’ 

““* Well,’ I answers, with a grin, ‘ free- 
and-easy, mate; and as you've guessed it 
right I don’t mind telling you,’ for don’t 
you see, sir, there wasn’t no call to be per- 
ticler in concealing our business in a place 
where everybody knowed all about it. 

*** And when d’ye reckon upon going 
back, may I ask?’ says he. 

“** To-night,’ says I, ‘as soon as the 
water flows and the flood tide makes we 
shall be off.’ 

** «Will you take a job to carry a chest of 
goods for me?’ he says. ‘I ain’t going to 
tell you what’s in it, and there'll be no 
call for you to consarn yourselves about 
that. I'll give you twenty pounds to set that 
chest ashore just t’other side of Sandown 
Castle, just to the nor’ards of it, and then 





ye needn’t trouble further, for there’ll be 
a party waiting to receive it.’ 

“ Well, I snaps his offer up sharp, sir, as 
you may take your oath on’t, for, as we 
was a-running goods on our own account, 
’twas easy enough to put his box in along 
with ourn ; and as to his being a spy, or a 
revenue Officer in disguise, for all his being 
an Englishman, why, I never took to that 
notion at all. No, no, this consarn was 
genuine enough, as I seed at once; the 
bargin was struck, and the man paid half 
the money down on the nail afore we 
started, telling me that we'd get the other 
half at Deal, and then away he went, say- 
ing that he would send his chest of goods 
aboard by’n-by, when it came on dark. 
Well, about six o’clock, by which time it 
was guitc dark, the month being January, 
a small boat comes rowing quietly down the 
harbour, and as she floats alongside, I 
made out that she had got a couple of 
hands in her, one of which was the chap 
that bad buarded us. He sings out softly 
when he had laid his little craft to: 

“¢Here’s the chest. Bear a hand, 
some of you, to get it aboard. It’s pre- 
cious heavy.’ 

“ Upon this three or four of us leaned 
over the gunwale of the lugger, where the 
sheer of her brought it low down and close 
to the water aft, but when we come to 
tackle the chest we found it too heavy to 
hoist in that fashion, so we were obliged 
to bend the halliards on to it and sway it 
away like that. 

“Tt was a big, square box, seemingly 
made of oak, and very strong, sir, with 
iron clamps and great battens nailed along 
to prevent its splitting. It was as heavy 
as two of our strongest chaps could move, 
and as soon as I clapped eyes on it I 
reckoned it contained something valuable. 
We turned to and stowed it away down in 
the lugger’s well, under a fleet of herring- 
nets, the chap in the pilot-cloth suit stand- 
ing and looking on all the time, telling us 
every minute to be careful of it, and so on, 
till he saw it safe and sound; then him 
and the other cove got into their boat 
again, and away they rows up the harbour. 
About half an hour afterwards our own 
cargo comes down, consisting of three 
hundred tubs of sperrits, a dozen bales of 
baccy, a small parcel of lace, some silk, 
and about twenty pound weight of tea— 
worth in them days twenty-five shillings a 
pound. This was a valuable cargo, consider- 
ing how high duty was in those times, and 
we stowed it away as quickly as we could, 
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covering the lot under tarpaulins and nets ; 
and then the breezs having drawed a bit 
more east’ardly, and we being anxious to 
get ashore again, we looses the lugger’s 
moorings, and puts to sea,” 

_Here the old fellow paused, pulling off 
his cap to extract from it a spotted red 
handkerchief, which he applied to his nose 
with a shaking hand. He then dried his 
eyes, which were chronically humid, re- 
placed the handkerchief, and proceeded. 

“Ye may call it pretty nigh ten o’clock 
when we had got clear of Ostend with our 
lugs hoisted, and the ‘Happy Return’ 
fairly started for home. The weight of 
the wind had took off a little, and we 
reckoned that though we was running 
nearly afore it, it would take us all four 
hours’ sailing to cover the distance. It 
was a frosty night, very dark and clear ; 
the sea was as black as ink, and there was 
nothing to be seen the ’rizon round saving 
the lights of the town we were leaving 
behind us. Some of us turned in to sleep, 
there being no occasion for all hands to 
remain on deck, so long as there was a 
man to tend the helm and another to keep 
a bright look-out, At about one o'clock 
in the morning I was called up to go and 
take the tiller, it being then my turn to 
j stand watch. We then reckoned ourselves 
betwixt seven and eight miles from the 

English coast, and about ten from Deal. 
| “ Well, we kept all on going through it, 
me steering of the boat, and keeping her 
head well up for the South Foreland, 
whose high light was then in sight off the 
port bow. Presently I could make out the 
crowded lamps of the vessels in the Downs, 
and as our business was to give them a 
wide berth, lest a revenue cutter, or, worse 
still, a frigate, should lay amongst ’em, I 
luffed a little, intending to keep well outside 
of them, and then jibe over and run in 
directly for the land to the nor’ard of 
Deal, where the sand-hills, as you know, 
sir, stretch desolate and lonesome,” and as 
he spoke his quivering hand traced upon 
j the air a viowless diagram of his navi- 
gation. 

“ We had made all our plans,” continued 
he, with a little rasping cough, ‘and knew 
that there’d be people waiting for us when 
we arrived ; parties as was as much con- 
sarned as ourselves, sir, and as would keep 
& bright look-out upon the blockades, as 
the coastguards of them days was called, 
although there wasn’t generally much 
trouble in bribing them chaps to look in 
other direction, or consent to be bound 





hand and foot, or any other such tricks 
out of a score of ways and means which 
we employed. Oar signal was to be three 
quick flashes with a lantern, which, if all 
was right ashore, was to be answered with 
three similar flashes, and if all was wrong, 
why, then with only one flash. 

“Sandown Castle then, sir, wasn’t but 
a mere heap of ruins as ye see it now, 
but a proper kind of a fortress, inhabited 
by a corporal of Artillery and about a 
dozen men under him. They talk of the 
sea having encroached at that spot; but 
Lor’, sir, when I was a boy it used to wash 
right up to the Castle walls at high water 
just the same as it does now. Well, this 
here corporal had been a boatman hisself, 
being in fact a Deal man, and many @ 
good turn did he use to do us smugglers, 
although, poor chap, I must say we used 
always to pay him well for it. We flashed 
our light and waited, the lugger then being 
close in to the breakers which we could 
hear roaring along the beach. Ina minute 
or two we saw the answering flashes 
ashore, and then we knew that it was 
all right and that we might heave ahead 
as soon as we liked. So we turned to 
smartly, and hoisted out the little punt we 
carried, and in a jiffy she was full of tubs 
and me and another man were pulling her 
ashore with mufiled oars. We ran her on 
to the beach where there were plenty 
of people, all in the job, to meet us, and 
each man taking as big a load on his back 
as he could carry, sets off across country to 
a ‘rondy-vous’ very well beknown to us 
all, and in the shake of a mosquito’s tail 
the boat was empty, and us rowing back 
to the lugger for another freight. Well, 
sir, we got all our cargo safely ashore, and 
then we carried the chest which we had 
shipped for the party at Oatend to the 
beach. The word was now passed round 
to know if there was anybody there to 
receive it, and I was middling surprised 
when the Artillery corporal stepped for- 
ward from out the little crowd of people 
and says, ‘Yes, I’m to receive that there 
chest.’ I was standing, holding one end 
of the big box, and he walks across to it, 
and laying hold of the other end, sings 
out, ‘ Lift up, my lad,’ with which, being a 
great powerful man, he swings his end 
clear of the ground, I did the same, and 
we staggered along towards the Castle 
moat, which wasn’t more’n a stone’s throw 
from where we had come ashore. We 
hadn’t got half-way, however, before a cry 
was raised that the blockade patrol was 
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coming along, and instantly all the men 
set off at a scamper, bolting away in every 
direction like a pack of urchins startled by 
a bobby. 

“*Hurry up, for Heaven’s sake,’ whis- 
pered the corporal, puffing and blowing 
under the weight of that blessed chest. 
‘It'll just about be good-night to us if 
we're took with this here box.’ 

“*We reached the little drawbridge that 
went across the fosse, as ye’d call it, to the 
Castle itself, and then we crouches down 
in the gloom of the walls whilst the relief 
guard goes tramping by as unconsarned as 
possible, which showed that they hadn’t 
seen our men running away. But when 
they comes to the lugger’s boat, lying 
drawn up on the beach, they stops, and 
seeing nobody minding her, they goes and 
takes a look. However, fortunately, we'd 
got every blessed article out of her, and 
they found nothing that ye might call 
’criminating evidence, so after walking 
round and round her several times, and 
talking among themselves, at last we hears 
one of them say, ‘Come on, lads; quick 
march |’ and away they tramps again. 

“When the sound of their steps marching 
along the shingle had died away, me and 
the corporal tackles the chest again, and 
this time we got it fair inside the Castle 
walls, where all was black as ink. The 
sodger then says to me: ‘Hold hard, 
Dan’l’—for I was well beknown to him— 
‘hold hard,’ says he, ‘and I'll go and 
fetch a light.’ So we sets the chest down, 
and off he goes, and presently returns with 
a great lantern, which he had slung round 
his neck that he might have his hands 
free. We passes down some stone steps, 
into a gloomy underground passage, where 
our footsteps sounded hollow, and our 
voices echoed all round. 

***Dan’l,’ says the corporal to me, pre- 
sently, ‘d’ye know what's in this chest, 
mate ?’ 

“*No, Tom,’ I says, ‘I don’t. The chap 
as shipped it told me not to consarn myself 
about that, so I didn’t make no inquiries, 
though I reckon it’s something of pretty 
considerable value.’ 

“*Tt is so,’ he answered, dropping his 
voice, ‘and ’twixt you and me and the 
bed-post, Dan’l, I don’t mind telling you 
what it is, for I reckon that, out of respect 
for your neck, you won’t breathe a word 
about it. There’s the gold and silver 
plate,’ says he, ‘of some of the finest 
churches on the Continent in this here 
box. They call it sacry-lidge, I believe, 





and for us to be took with this here 
chest ’ud be certain hanging. Therefore 
I’m going to stow it away in a place in 
this here old Castle which ain’t known to 
any person in it but myself.’ 

“On this he leads me through such a 
maze of passages that I could no more 
have found my way back alive than”— 
my old companion paused, looking about 
with his blinking eyes in search of an 
image, then quavered out—‘“ than I could 
chuck a pebble as far as yonder Goodwin 
Sands. I knew we was right down under- 
ground by the noise of the surf, which 
seemed overhead, sometimes sounding 
loud, and then becoming soft and distant 
again, Presently the corporal stops oppo- 
site a great black door at the end of a 
short archway, all studded over with nails 
like the soles of my boot. ‘This here,’ 
said he, ‘used in years agone to be the 
powder-magazine, and a first-rate hiding- 
place there is just out of it.’ So he opens 
the door which creaked like to set all my 
teeth of a jump, and in we steps, lugging 
the chest in along with us. We sets it 
down upon the beachy floor, the corporal 
saying that he’d stow it snugly away by-’n- 
by. He then puts his hand in his 
pocket, and says he: ‘I’m to pay you 
tvother ten pound,’ and he gives me the 
money with a crown piece for my trouble 
in helping him. He then shows me the 
way back again, reminds me to hold my 
jaw, and wishes me good-night.” 

“Well?” said I, finding the ancient 
waterman paused whilst he slowly applied 
his handkerchief to his eyes. 

“Well,” he echoed, “the rum part of 
this here yarn lies in the fact that I 
was the last man as ever see that corporal, 
though I dursn’t then own it, From that 
night he was never heard of again. 
Nobody knew what had become of him. 
He was reckoned to be a deserter, but 
what I want to know is what did he do 
with that chest of plate? He couldn’t 
have run away with it, for it was much 
too big a job to try and carry off all 
that was in that heavy box in one night, 
with no one to help him and no one to 
see him. Years and years passed, and 
presently the old Castle was sold and 
pulled down. Many and many a time 
since have I crawled under the ruins of 


it, in and out among the underground 
passages, but never could find the place 
where I helped the corporal to carry the 


treasure to. And it’s my opinion,” con- 
cluded the old fellow, rising both in body 
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and voice, and striking the beach with his 
stick to emphasize his trembling words, 
“ that there it lies still: a whole chest full 
of gold and silver plate hid away in them 
ruins, Only think of it! And now it’s 
dinner time, and I must be off. Drink 
your health, sir? Ay, that I will, thank 
you kindly,” and away hobbled my 
interesting old friend to the sign of the 
“ Yarmouth Packet.” 


Sandown Castle, at the present day, is 
nothing more than a great heap of ruins, 
standing upon.the border of the desolate 
stretch of sandhills to the north of the 
quaint old town of Deal. It is circled 
by a fence save on that side to which the 
shingle of the beach slopes in billowy 
undulations, and the wayfarer, tempted to 
explore the crumbling pile, is warned by 
unsightly boards that the ruins are dan- 
gerous. Yet the old structure was not 
lacking in historic interest. Built in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, it was, during 
the stormy days of the Restoration, the 
place of imprisonment of the celebrated 
Roundhead leader, Colonel Hutchinson, 
who died within its grey walls. From 
its buttresses, too, sallied forth the gallant 
Rich to oppose the landing of the Cavaliers 
under Prince Charles, and although they 
got a footing on the low-lying shore, yet 
his pikemen and musqueteers speedily put 
them to flight. The Castle had been 
gradually falling into a state of dilapidation 
until the year 1854, when the Government 
sold it as old material, on condition that 
the foundations should be allowed to 
remain as @ protection against the inroads 
ofthesea. The stronghold was demolished, 
but the pile of its foundations, with their 
intricacies of subterranean passages and 
dungeons and other cavernous retreats, 
still remains to this day. 

Ruminating as I strolled by the water's 
edge upon the aged boatman’s yarn, I 
thought I would kill an hour that afternoon 
by exploring the heap of ruins, Accord- 
ingly arming myself for the expedition 
with a candle and matches, I set out in the 
direction of the Castle. I took care to 
ascertain beforehand the state of the tide, 
for at high water it not uncommonly flows 
into the underground structures of the 
place, and I had no mind to be caught 
by the flood and drowned like a rat in 
a hole. 


Having ascertained that the tide 
would not be at its top for at least six 
hours, I passed the gaunt, deserted wind- 
mill so familiar as a landmark to mariners 





in the Downs, and arrived at the wooden 
fence surrounding the ruins. Over this 
I easily clambered, and descending the 
grassy slope of what had originally been 
the Castle moat, I entered through a small 
crumbling archway and found myself in 
a spacious apartment of bare grey stone, 
with a dome-shaped roof, and lighted by a 
hole above. The floor of it consisted of 
the shingle of the beach, intermingled with 
small blocks of the masonry which had 
doubtless been dislodged by unusually 
heavy waves. I passed through this cavern 
and entered another similar apartment, com- 
municating with it by a narrow passage. 
It was gloomier in here, for there was 
no hole in the roof, and the daylight had 
to find its way in by the entry. Little 
enough suggestion of hidden treasure here, 
thought I, kicking aside a great heap of 
seaweed with my foot, and yet who shall 
say what may be buried behind the stones 
of this old place ? 

I passed through into a third such 
vaulted room, and here it was almost dark, 
especially to my sight after the glare of the 
sunlight upon thesea. I paused a moment, 
noticing how resonant and distinct the 
thud of each breaker sounded, as it curled 
over on to the shingle. I groped about 
in my pocket, and brought out a box of 
matches and thecandle. I struck a lucifer, 
but the damp draught blowing through 
the cavern instantly put it out. It cost 
me half the contents of my match-box to 
ignite my candle, and when it was fairly 
alight I had to screen the flickering flame 
in the palm of my hand to prevent the 
current of air from extinguishing it. 

I took a survey of the interior, on the 
glimmering white walls of which the 
shadows started out in illusive and fantastic 
proportions to the wavering candle-light. 
The shingle floor of this apartment was as 
level and regular as a rolled carriage- 
drive, and although I might know by the 
fringe of sea-grass around the base of the 
stonework that the water frequently 
flowed into the interior, yet there were 
no detached fragments of the structure 
lying among the pebbles as in the first 
dungeon I had entered. Indeed, all looked 
as solid and staunch as upon the day it was 
built. 

I was just in the act of passing out of 
this place and through into the next dark- 
some room beyond it, when, holding my 
candle close against the wall and con- 
tinuing to screen it with my hand, the 
light fell upon the tracing of a small arch- 
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way in the masonry; an outline of brick- 
work let into the stone wall, as it seemed 
to me, and like what we should speak of as 
a blind window in the architecture of a 
house. Being whitewashed over like the 
rest of the wall, it was scarcely decipher- 
able upon the pallid surface, and was indeed 
a thing to escape the observation of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine people, 
whilst the thousandth, noticing it, would 
imagine it some design at ornamentation. I 
naturally concluded that there had existed 
a window here which had been filled in. 
But with this idea came the further con- 
sideration that an open space must lie 
beyond a window, and as I knew that I 
now was in about the centre of the ruins, 
so I perceived that it was impossible that 
the space behind that dead arch should be 
outside the Castle walls. 

Tae lower part of this mere outline of a 
window came to within half a yard of the 
pebbly floor of the place, and, raising my 
foot, I kicked it hard, anxious to find out 
whether the ring of my boot upon the 
stonework would denote the presence of a 
cavern beyond. But what was my surprise 
to discover by the hollow thud of the echo 
that the space enclosed by the tracery of the 
arch was filled, not by bricks or stones, but 
by boards, which perceptibly started to the 
smiting of my foot, and seemed to require 
but a little effort of battering to knock 
them altogether away. 

I am free to coniess that, as I stood 
there, screening my flickering candle, and 
listening to the hollow booming of the 
breakers upon the beach outside, the story 
of the ancient boatman recurred strongly to 
my mind, I had gathered from his quaver- 
ing version that the chest of sacrilegious 
booty stili lay concealed among the 
crumbling boulders of this old ruin. But 
then, I reflected, if it lay beyond this 
boarded aperture, it was scarcely conceiv- 
able that it should so long have escaped 
discovery. And yet, thought I, administer- 
ing a vigorous kick which dislodged a little 
shower of mortar, I will set my mind at 
rest as to what does lie beyond this ob- 
struction; with which I fell to knocking 
down the hoarding in right good earnest, 

Five minutes of strenuous exertion 
served to loosen the whole framework, so 
that to each blow of my foot it creaked and 
swayed, Now, thought I, for a “coup de 
grice,” and I dashed up against the 
boards with all my weight. There was 
a sharp rending and splintering, and then 
to the pressure of my shoulders the entire 





hoarding fell backwards and disappeared 
into the gloom behind with a loud crash. 
As it did so a puff of mouldy-smelling air 
blew out the candle I held in my hand. 
The corner of the dungeon in which I stood 
was quite dark, the little daylight that 
sifted through merely faintly illaminating 
the centre of it. I struck another match, 
caught the flame in the hollow of my hand, 
and reignited the wick. The aperture 
through which I had broken might measure 
about three feet across, and as much again 
from its base to the point of its concavity. 
The space which lay beyond it was densely 
black. I leaned through it, and holding 
the candle high over my head, whilst I 
contrived to shield it from the cold current 
of air, tried to survey the interior, but the 
radiance only threw up dimly a small patch 
of the shingle floor of the place. Deter- 
mined upon pursuing my discovery, I very 
cautiously threw my legs over the sill of 
the archway, and dropped to the ground 
on the other side. I warily advanced a few 
paces, and found that I had stepped clear 
of the draught flowing towards the opening, 
and that my candle burnt bright and clear. 
I elevated my arm, raising the light well 
above my head, and now the extent of the 
cavern I had broken into was plainly 
revealed tome. It was a square apartment 
of considerable size, running probably a 
dozen yards both ways, with a lofty roof, 
arched into a dome after the fashion of 
the dungeons I had passed through. The 
walls were whitened, and glimmered out 
feebly to the rays of light which fell upon 
them. My attention was almost im- 
mediately taken, as I stood glancing about, 
by an object in the corner furthest from the 
spot where I had halted, which looked like a 
deeper stain on the gloom there. I advanced 
towards it, my footsteps crunching hollowly 
over the shingle. Whilst I moved, the 
oscillation of my arm made the candle-light 
fitful and illusive, so that I could not dis- 
cern the outline of the dark heap I was 
approaching ; but coming to a stand within 
arm’s length of it and flashing the illumina- 
tion broad upon the vague mass, what was 
my horror and astonishment when there 
leapt out upon my vision the spectacle of a 
human skeleton, seated upon a great black 
chest, its grinning skull drooping forwards, 
its bony hands resting upon its knees, and 
yet a few tatters of clothing clinging round 
its gaunt and naked ribs ! 

I started back with a half-uttered ex- 
clamation of terror and surprise, so utterly 
was I amazed by this sudden apparition. 
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That the chest upon which the skeleton 
rested was the identical box of which the 
aged boatman had told me I had very 
little doubt ; and that the weird anatomy 
perched grim and motionless on top of it 
was the remains of his friend the corporal, 
who had never been heard of since the 
night of the smuggling adventure, I was 
equally certain. I had a loathing to touch 
that bony sentinel, but yet to come at the 
chest that he was silently guarding it was 
evident I must displace him. On the shingle 
floor, within a little distance of whereI stood, 
lay a rusty iron shovel, the handle of which 
was broken off near the cross-piece at the 
end of it. This I picked up, and with the 
end of it gently pushed the skeleton over 
the edge of the box. It fell with a hollow, 
clinking sound and the sharp snapping of 
several bones, still preserving its sitting 
posture, I then hooked the iron rim of 
the blade between its ribs, and dragged it 
into a corner, where I left the ghastly 
object, and returned, all trembling with 
eagerness, to break open the massive- 
looking chest. 

I was fully prepared to find it securely 
locked and barred, but to my surprise the 
lid yielded to my first tug at it. I raised 
it upon its creaking hinges, peered into the 
black interior, and then gave a little cry of 
disappointment. The chest was empty. 
For at least five minutes I must have stood 
blankly regarding it by the dim light of 
the candle, and musing upon both the 
mystery and fruitlessness of my discovery. 
Speculation as to how the skeleton came 
to be sitting upon the chest, and, stranger 
still, how the place should have been 
boarded up in the manner I have described, 
with its ghastly occupant within it, was 
idle, Yet thus it was. However, I de- 
termined upon keeping my secret. The 
treasure, to be sure, was gone from the 
oaken case which, had held it, but how did 
I know that it still might not lie con- 
cealed somewhere within that gloomy 
cavern ? 

But my narrative has now run into 
greater lengths than I intended, otherwise 
I should like to tell you of the curious 
manner in which I eventually discovered 
the treasure buried in the shingle of the 
place. I got through the archway, and 
into the outer dungeon again, carefully re- 
placing the hoarding after me, so that it 
should escape the observation of any 
persons who might stray into the place. 
I then blew out my candle, and made 
towards the gleam of daylight visible at 





the end of the stony corridor, and a few 
moments later I had again emerged into 
the brilliant sunshine which was pouring 
down upon the yellow shingle slopes of 
Deal beach. 





APPLES AND APPLE CULTURE. 
PART IL 


In America there is a native species of 
apple, the ‘“ Pyrus Coronaris”, but no 
attempt has been made to improve it, It 
is rather a shrub than a tree, but the 
blossoms are as beautiful as those of the 
cultivated kinds, the fruit being as large as 
a small peach, with a much more agreeable 
perfume than the ordinary apple, but hard 
in flavour to a cultivated taste. 

It is to the Old World that America is 
indebted for what is now the leading fruit 
of that part of the world. The apple is of 
more general value as a native product and 
as an article of commerce than all other 
fruits combined. 

The first trees known to bear on that 
continent were planted in Governor's 
Island, near Boston, and gave ten apples, 
tenth October, 1639. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the apple was known to the 
Indians at an earlier date, as they were 
found growing near Indian villages, having 
been brought thither by the French 
missionaries, In that case, as the French 
missionaries came from Canada, it is 
probable the fruit was known in Canada, 
which was then a French colony. 

Governor Endicott established the first 
nursery in America, in 1640, importing 
the young trees from England. A tree 
planted near Hartford, Connecticut, in 
1641, was still bearing fruit in 1850, 
more than two centuries after. The first 
nurseries for raising apple-trees were 
established near the city of New York 
and in New Jersey. This fruit soon got 
into extensive cultivation, but, besides 
domestic use and the making of cider, it 
was of comparatively small advantage to 
the grower. Towards the middle of the 
present century, however, the apple became 
valuable as an article of commerce.’ Apples 
were peeled and dried in the sun, and 
subsequently barrelled for export. Apple 
butter was made to some extent—cheese, 
we suggest, might have been a more 
suitable designation, as there was no use 
of butter in any way in the manufacture. 
It was made by simply boiling cider down, 
six gallons to one, into the consistency of 
butter or cheese. The Germans introduced 
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the manufacture, but it never became an 
important industry, like barrelling. 

By the invention of peeling and dry- 
ing machines greater facilities have been 
acquired, the cost has been greatly reduced, 
and much waste prevented. But the great 
and growing improvements by which 
apples are successfully barrelled, stored, 
and brought into distant markets, and the 
impetus given thereby to apple culture 
everywhere, have made fresh fruit so cheap 
and abundant at all desirable seasons, that 
drying has been largely superseded, and 
the growing and marketing of the fruit 
in a fresh condition have become the 
chief objects of this department of trade. 

The well-known energy of our American 
cousins has wonderfully developed the 
culture of apples. The extent to which it 
has advanced may be seen in a few simple 
figures. 

It is on record that Western New York 
alone ships annually about two million 
barrels, equal to at least six million 
English bushels, the worth of which to the 
growers is about three million dollars, or 
six hundred thousand pounds ; that is, an 
average of about half a dollar per bushel. 
With anything like a crop every year, this 
would pay the grower far better than 
wheat or any description of cereal product. 
If we extend our view to the whole of 
the United States, we find that the annual 
marketable value of the entire apple crop 
is not less than fifty million dollars, or ten 
million pounds sterling—a grand addition 
to the exports of a nation, upon which, in 
Great Britain at least, there is no duty to 
pay. 

Raising apples is a principal business of 
most nurseries, some nurserymen having 
hundreds of acres with little else but 
apples. The stocks are raised from seed, 
and not, as in this country, by the utilisa- 
tion of the Crab or the Paradise stock. It 
is said that as many as two hundred 
bushels of apple-pips are sometimes sown 
by a single firm, from which millions of 
stocks are produced, selling, when one year 
old, at from two dollars (eight shillings) to 
six dollars (twenty-four shillings) per thou- 
sand. These stocks are grafted before being 
planted. The operation is performed by 
men and boys during the winter season. 
The stocks are then packed in sand or saw- 
dust, and stowed away in cellars, to be 
planted out in nursery rows in the spring. 
After two summers’ growth, these realise, 
wholesale, from fifty to two hundred 
dollars (ten pounds to forty pounds) per 





thousand ; that is, from twopence - half- 
penny to tenpence each, a good deal 
cheaper than they can be purchased in 
England. The distribution is effected 
chiefly by means of agents and local dealers. 

To dealing with an apple crop, American 
growers have the good sense to handle the 
fruit carefully in removing it from the trees. 
This is done in many parts of England ; 
but in others, Devonshire and Hereford- 
shire especially, the apples are shaken 
down, or even knocked down. This is all 
very well when the fruit is to be used for 
cider, but when it is to be marketed for 
domestic use, it is absurd to the last degree. 
The fruit is seldom sightly, always has 
some bruises, and willnot keep. Knocking 
the apples down is past absurdity, it is 
wasteful and wicked, as multitudes of the 
fruit-bearing spurs must of necessity be 
knocked off. This slovenly and wasteful 
process accounts in a large measure for 
the fact that some apple-trees bear a crop 
only each other year; the spurs with their 
beautiful buds, in which the fruit is to be 
found in embryo, are wantonly and care- 
lessly destroyed, and the munificence of 
Providence abused. It isa rare thing to 
see a clean, sound, good sample of apples in 
Herefordshire, which may be charged on, 
first, the slovenly cultivation, and, second, 
the absurd and lazy method of shaking 
down the fruit instead of gathering it 
carefully. 

The American growers are keen in 
making the best of their apple growth. 
The best and soundest fruit are barrelled, 
as we have said ; but there will still re- 
main a considerable quantity not quite up 
to the mark, which they grind up for 
cider, and after pressing the pomace care- 
fully they wash it, and separate the seeds 
or pips, which sell for about one pound 
per bushel. Many people in this country 
are impatient about their apples, and 
gather them before they are properly 
matured; in consequence of which the 
fruit is not full-flavoured, and some- 
times shrivels, and is not in marketable 
condition. In Western New York, where 
a great deal of apple barrelling is done, 
the fruit remains on the trees until 
the middle of October, when it is hand- 
picked very carefully, and placed so as to 
avoid the slightest bruise. The imperfect 
and those in any way injured are rejected, 
and the sound placed in perfectly clean 
barrels. When the barrels are filled, the 
fruit is pressed in tightly by means of a 
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apples are somewhat pressed into one 
another, so that there may be no shaking. 
They say this pressing does not injure 
them, but in this, we believe, they are 
mistaken, They argue that as one apple 
stays where pressed into the other, the air 
is excluded from the bruise. But it is a 
bruise for all that, and the cellular 
tissue of the apple is, in part, crushed. 
This explains why American apples which 
have been barrelled always, or nearly 
always, exhibit bruises, and will not keep 
long when the barrel has once been 
opened, This is a great hindrance to the 
sale of this class of fruit, as in the small 
towns and country places of England, 
where the sale must necessarily be slow, 
the fruiterers find it does not pay to pur- 
chase them. It is the action of the air in 
exciting fermentation which causes decay. 
When the barrels have been filled in the 
orchards, they are stored in some cool 
place until frost sets in, when they are 
stacked on their sides in cellars, 

In a former article we mentioned the 
action of soil and climate in modifying the 
character, colour, and flavour of the apple. 
This is seen very markedly in the United 
States, where there is such great diversity 
of soil and climate. It is only in those 
parts of America where the autumns are 
early and cool that the apple for pre- 
servation can be raised with success. In 
the warmer parts, apples which in more 
temperate localities keep through the whole 
winter before maturing, are ripe in the 
autumn. The great belt of the North 
American Continent for about a hundred 
miles north and south of the great lakes 
is the principal American apple region. 
The Alleghany ridge, through Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and North Carolina, is 
also famous for its successful apple cultiva- 
tion. In Morganton, North Carolina, is 
a tree which has been known to yield 
one hundred and twenty-five bushels in a 
single season; and one at Greenville in 
the same State has produced one hun- 
dred and twenty bushels. But the apples 
in this region, though large, do not colour 
well, and the same is the case with the 
very large fruit of Iowa and Nebraska, 
while the same varieties in Canada and 
Michigan colour beautifully. In many 
parts of California the preservation of 
winter apples succeeds well, but not to as 
great perfection as in Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory. 

Apple-trees do not live so long, it is 
said, in the States west of the Ohio River 





as in those east of it, the drier climate not 
favouring longevity. About fifty years is 
the average age of an apple-tree in the 
former States, while in the latter they will 
attain to double that age. In some 
favoured eastern locations apple-trees have 
reached three feet in diameter, while two 
feet or less is the average size, 

We have made no mention of Canada, 
but Canada is even ahead of the United 
States in the quality of her apples. 
“Canada First,” was the verdict of the 
judges at the Colonial Exhibition in 
London, and every unbiassed person, able 
to judge, must have endorsed the decision 
of the judges. Canada has a summer 
climate exactly suited to the requirements 
of the apple, and it is more than probable 
that the rigorous winter may kill a good 
deal of the blight which exists in the 
shape of insect life. 

The Canadian tinned apples are, beyond 
doubt, the best thing of the kind that we 
have tested, and we have tested these 
many times with only one result—entire 
satisfaction. 

But England, at least, to say nothing 
of Scotland, and Ireland, and Wales, ought 
to revolutionise her apple culture; she has 
land enough, and a climate which, if not 
equal to Canada and the United States, is 
capable of making the cultivation of apples 
a paying concern. But it is little likely 
to be attempted to any large, and, certainly, 
any hopeful extent, unless under the three 
or four conditions which we propose to 
name. 

First of all, there must be a thorough 
and intelligent acquaintance with this 
branch of horticulture. A man cannot 
grow apples as he might turn a barrel 
organ. Care, diligence, and a thorough 
understanding of all that belongs to pomo- 
logical science is, indeed, a first condition. 

Then, second, the landlord must aid 
him in this material improvement of his 
property. Landlords ought to foster 
everything tending to an increase in 
knowledge of this branch of horticulture, 
by encouraging Pomological Societies, and 
such like. Moreover, it would be only just 
in most cases for the proprietor of the soil 
to aid the tenant in the improvement of his 
property, at least to the extent of finding 
trees. And another thing is: the tenant 
must have security of tenure, to encourage 
him in the expenditure of labour and 
money. And, not least, the tenant who 
improves his land by the cultivation of 
fruit ought to be secured against the 
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imposition of additional tithes. This 
most unjust and unwise imposition has 
proved a great barrier against improve- 
ments in both agriculture and horticulture. 

Bat, it must be allowed, apple culture 
has many drawbacks, among the greatest 
of which are the results of frost and 
blight. There is very little to be done 
against frost, except to avoid a northern 
or eastern aspect and a situation near 
boggy ground, where in damp or frosty 
weather the atmosphere would be saturated 
with moisture. 

Blight, it is next to impossible to guard 
against. It is one of the woes of humanity 
which we cannot entirely escape. The 
Codling moth (Cerpocapsa pomonilla) is 
in many places the most troublesome on 
account of its nocturnal habits, by which 
means it escapes the keen eyes of the 
birds. Where orchards are few and far 
between, and the insect is pressed for 
food, scarcely an apple escapes this worm. 
Gathering the fruit as it falls, and feeding 
cattle on it, destroys countless numbers 
which would develope into moths; but 
this does not save the apples. A more 
excellent way would be to burn the 
brushings of hedges and ditches, and all 
kinds of weeds and rough litter under 
the trees, about the time the worm has 
changed into a moth, and before the 
female has deposited her eggs, so that 
the next year’s progeny would be 
destroyed; in addition to which the 
small birds which prey on these insects 
should be preserved in such numbers 
as not to be a nuisance in other things. 
The insect commonly, having left the 
fruit on which it has developed and 
fattened, crawls down the trunk of the 
tree and hides itself in the ground, where 
it undergoes the changes which make up 
its very mischievous life. These insects 
are sometimes caught by placing haybands 
round the trunks of the trees. This worm 
or moth is European in its origin, but it 
follows the apple all over the regions 
where it is grown. 

The Americans whose orchards are 
somewhat near the coast, are often troubled 
with the canker-worm (Anesophery Pome- 
teria), which feeds on the foliage, and 
leaves the tree as if scorched. It does 
not, however, go far inland. 

The apple is not so subject to serious 
diseases in America as in England, the 
“Twig Blight,” by which branches of 
one or two years’ growth die, being the 


The varying influences of climate and 
soil on the flavour, appearance, and time 
of maturity of the apple make numerous 
varieties a necessity, and repeated experi- 
ments in planting and rearing and general 
treatment very important. This brings 
us round to the same point as dwelt on 
before, namely, the diffusion of intelligent 
ideas and the results of experiments, which 
may be made available to all sorts and con- 
ditions of apple growers. The Americans 
have a work on the apple in which there 
are no less than two thousand kinds named 
and described; they have also State 
Societies, and a national body known as 
the American Pomological Society, which 
issues yearly volumes of its proceedings. 

The apple, it must be conceded, is the 
most wholesome of all fruits, as it certainly 
is the most useful; and these considera- 
tions, together with the large and increasing 
demand by all classes of society for what 
must be reckoned a necessary of life, should 
lead to such results as would place England 
again not second among the apple-pro- 
ducing communities of the world, As 
Canada has surpassed the parent country, 
so Australia is making rapid strides to 
overtake her elder sister in the northern 
regions of the New World; whether she 
will do so, and whether the old country 
will shake off her lethargy and rise to the 
occasion, remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile it must be borne in mind 
that if old England is not to be last in the 
race, greater facilities must be granted for 
the acquiring of land, and more favourable 
conditions for holding, cultivating, and 
improving it. 





A FAMOUS LITTLE WEST INDIA 
ISLAND. 





VERY few travellers for pleasure con- 
descend to visit the West Indies, and only 
during the past two winters has the fact 
been established that they are excellent 
places of refuge for those who either 
cannot or do not care to face the bitter 
American winter. Still fewer are those 
who dream of disembarking at the once 
famous little island of St. Kitts. 

For this very reason I, exploring the 
West Indies during the past winter, 
determined to see something of an island 
with the name of which I had been 
familiar ever since the old-time romance 
of the Spanish Main and the isles of the 
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ment around me. I had seen Jamaica, 
and Haiti, and Trinidad, and Barbadoes, 
and had been charmed and amazed. At 
St. Kitts I did not expect to be either 
charmed or amazed, but felt that I should 
be interested, and so, in spite of assurances 
on the part of fellow-passengers on board 
that smartest and most comfortable of 
Royal Mail steamers, the “Eden,” that 
we could “put in time” far more profitably 
and agreeably at St. Thomas, we deter- 
mined to land at St. Kitts, 

The process of landing at one of the 
smaller West India Islands is an amusing 
experience. The arrival of the home mail 
steamer is incontestably the event of the 
island fortnight. Everybody comes into 
town, the humbler black folk simply to the 
waterside to bask in the sun and to see 
what goes on; the “ buckra folk,” many of 
whom have ridden in miles from their 
estates, to come on board the steamer, not 
because they have any business there, but 
because it is the proper thing to do, and 
because a little excitement in their lonely, 
humdrum life cannot be made too much of, 
It is even deemed necessary that the local 
police force should come off — nominally 
to keep order amongst the turbulent, 
pugnacious boatmen who swarm around 
the accommodation ladder, but in reality, 
we can’t help thinking, in order to give 
the men a wholesome notion of their own 
importance, and perhaps with some idea 
of impressing us passengers similarly. 
Directly the health officer has been 
satisfied, the deck of the steamer becomes 
a scene of the wildest excitement. Passen- 
gers who want to get off meet passengers 
and others who want to get on board on 
the narrow ladder; the “ deckers” forward 
are chattering, and screaming, and laughing, 
and crying, and pushing, and tumbling in 
one great jumble of black-faced, gaudily 
attired humanity, and as each “decker” 
has collected around him his Lares and 
Penates, and that extraordinary assort- 
ment of boxes and parcels which follows 
the negro on his migrations, and as each 
married couple have their usual allowance 
of children, the effect can be better 
imagined than described. 

St. Kitts does not impress the stranger 
otherwise than as being a happy, pros- 
perous-looking island. Indeed, but for the 
central mass of hills. not gloriously wooded 
to their summits like the hills in the other 
islands, but still hills, it would be almost 
ugly. Little Nevis, its neighbour, is really 
more attractive, although for your own 





sake it is not worth while saying so to a 
St. Kitts man. 

We land at a little old jetty which 
might have done duty in Lord Nelson’s 
day, pass through a double line of grin- 
ning, staring blacks, to whom the arrival 
of white strangers is an event, go through 
the form of having our baggage examined 
in the oddest and queerest of little custom 
houses, and make for our “ hotel.” There 
is exactly double the number of “ hotels” 
in Basseterre, St. Kitts, that there is in 
the other smaller West Indian Islands— 
namely, two. Out of the West Indies they 
would rank as fifth-rate boarding-houses, 
but they are locally known as hotels, and 
so we call them. We were tolerably 
familiar by now with that great drawback 
to West Indian travel, the want of good 
accommodation, and did not expect much. 
We did not get much. At our selected 
hostelry, kept by a highly respectable 
coloured woman owning to the highly 
respectable name of Mondesire, we were 
comfortably, not luxuriously lodged, plenti- 
fully regaled, and moderately charged. 
The sanitary arrangements—well, they were 
West Indian, and so, be it said in fairness, 
was the bath ; and for more than clean beds, 
a good bath, and decent food one must 
not ask in the West Indies. And so 
we were in Basseterre, the capital of St. 
Kitts; in the days of the old French and 
Spanish wars as active, and bustling, and 
rollicking a little place as there was in a 
particularly active, bustling, and rollicking 
part of the world. We had often wondered 
what sort of a town it was as we read 
about it in the musty pages of the old 
“Gentleman’s Magazine.” We had of course 
not expected to find it much more than a 
shadow of its old self, but we were not 
prepared for the absolute lifelessness and 
decay by which we were surrounded. 

The streets are well planned on the 
block system, but the houses generally are 
mean and decrepit, and are oppressed with 
that air of neglect and decay which so im- 
pressed us in Kingston, Jamaica. But for 
the presence of ever-laughing and chattering 
Sambo and family, Basseterre could hardly 
be classed amongst the lively places of the 
earth, for there is ‘ittle movement in the 
sad -coloured streets, and nobody ever 
seems to go in or out of the sepulchral 
vaults which are called stores. Still there 
was an old-world charm about Basseterre 
which counterbalanced its dulness and 
lifelessness, and we soon got to think 
even that the intrusion into it of smart, 
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active, metropolitan life would spoil the 
illusion. 

There is a square in the middle of the 
town with an atmosphere of solid respecta- 
bility about it which whispers of good 
days gone by. It is now called Pall Mall 
Square, but in the days of the old sea-dogs 
it was known as The Pasture. Around an 
enclosed space, planted with palms, and 
mango-trees,and tamarinds,and ornamented 
with a waterless fountain, are gathered 
the good old houses of Basseterre, Evi- 
dently in the old time this was the central 
point of the town. Rodney and his 
captains no doubt knew it well, and we 
may think that even Nelson, with Mrs. 
Nisbet from Nevis on his arm, may have 
sometimes sauntered in the shade of the 
trees, At any rate we at once connected 
it with the following old-time incident as 
described in the “‘Gentleman’s Magazine” 
for July, 1744. ‘ We,” that is, the people 
of St. Kitts, “have ten privateers already 
at sea, and are fitting out four more; we 
flow in money, a division being lately made 
between one or two privateers ; each man 
had two hundred pounds. A man-of-war 
coming down from Antigua, sent her 
barge ashore to press some of the privateers’ 
men, which amount to about one thousand 
in number; but they seized the barge as 
soon as she came ashore, and having with 
infinite labour got her into the middle of 
the town, made her full of punch, and 
were very merry on the occasion.” 

Shades of the dead! what a stir would 
be made in quiet old Basseterre to-day if 
half-a-dozsan blue-jackets, much less a 
thousand, started to carouse in its streets ! 

The Court House looks on Pall Mall 
Square. There is only one other British 
Government building that we know of ia 
the world which presents a more dejected 
and lamentable appearancs, and that is the 
Court House at Roseau, Dominica. There 
is nothing of interest inside except a 
mighty beam of wood still sticking in the 
three feet thick wall as it was hurled 
there by a hurcicane. Next to the Court 
House is a quaint old family residence, now 
occupied as a fire station. Flanking it isa 
fine, stone-fronted mausion, long occupied 
by the old island family of Berridge, and 
further down, but not facing the square, 
the really imposing old seat of the Wood- 
leighs, now known as Spencer House. 

Elsewhere in the town there is little to 
call for remark. The church, standing on 
the site of the old one destroyed in the 
great fire of 1868, is large, but more un- 








interesting than the generality of West 
Indian churches, which are usually rich in 
old-time memorials remarkable for their 
heraldic embellishments, and the quaint 
wording which makes them the pathetic 
records of a grandeur and prosperity which 
can never be eclipsed, if ever it is equalled 
again. 

The island of St. Kitts is almost entirely 
given up to the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane ; hence, as in Barbadoes, the absence 
of that magnificent forestry which is the 
distinctive charm of West Indian scenery, 
gives the island a bare and naked appear- 
ance, although in its way a cane piece in 
the full glow of the tropical sun is a 
beautiful sight. We were the recipients 
here, as elsewhere, of that fine, genuine 
West Indian hospitality which is yet much 
more than a mere tradition, and spent the 
best part of a week on a large sugar estate 
on the north side of the island. To the 
stranger the life is pleasant enough, but it 
must be insufferably dull during the long 
months of the year when nothing is doing. 
The modern planter, however, as often as 
not, gets over this difficulty by spending 
half his year at home, and returning for the 
busy season whan the crop is being got in. 

The very limited society is pleasant 
enough ; but, from our metropolitan point 
of view, a yearning must sometimes arise 
for fresh faces and fresh topics of conver- 
sation, over and above the little local 
gossip and the ali-absorbing “shop ” about 
centrifugals, and vacuum pans, and Deme- 
rara crystals, and hogsheads. Hence, it 
may be imagined with what delight a new 
arrival is hailed, and how a new player is 
welcomed to tennis.grounds upon which 
people are accustomed to mset who know 
each other's play as well as they know 
each other's faces. 

Up to the time of the Crimean War 
there was a considerable garrison at Si. 
Kitts, as at all the West Indian Islands. 
For sanitary and strategical reasons, a 
solitary offshoot from the Mount Misery 
range, known as Brimstone Hill, was chosen 
as the head-quarters, and here an enormous 
outlay of money and labour resulted in the 
formation of a series of fortifications which 
won for St. Kitts the title of the West 
Indian Gibraltar. 

A visit to Brimstone Hill is intensely 
interesting and not a little saddening, for 
when the troops were withdrawa, the forts 
with their barracks, and storehouses, sad 
magazines were left empty and deserted, 
and have remained so ever since. 
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An eleven mile drive along the coast, by 
a road fringed with Flamboyante—trees 
which, like the Frangipanni, burst forth 
first into leaf, and then, after every leaf 
has fallen, into masses of bright-tinted 
flowers — with sand-box trees, white 
cedars, and an occasional cabbage palm— 
stateliest and most solitary of West Indian 
trees—thickly dotted with native villages, 
about the squalid huts of which scores 
of children swarm, brings us to Sandy 
Point town. 

It is hard to realise nowadays that Sandy 
Point was, less than half a century ago, 
a gay, bustling, wicked garrison town. 
There are ruins all about it of the old 
military buildings and offices, remains of 
sturdy stone edifices built to defy time and 
climate, many of them with considerable 
architectural pretensions, now abandoned 
to the blacks, who find that the big, neatly 
hewn stones form excellent foundations 
for their miserable shanties, and make 
impenetrable back-yard walls, At Fort 
Charles, built two hundred and twenty 
years ago, and still retaining some of its 
old guns, has been established a leper 
hospital—an admirably arranged institu- 
tion, under the untiring, ceaseless super- 
vision of a medical officer who probably 
knows the military history of the world in 
general, and of St. Kitts in particular, as 
well as any man living. Leprosy is a 
gruesome object for contemplation, but 
the enthasiasm of a professional man with 
his work at heart brooks no denial, and 
we had to inspect the victims of this 
terrible malady. Oaly one thought was 
troubling the mind of our cicerone, as 
he took us from the male to the female 
division, and from the latter to a bastion 
of the old fort, the ground of which was 
littered with huge, ancient pieces of 
artillery, and this was how the masses of 
metal were to be got out of the way, in 
order that a further extension of the 
hospital might be commenced. 

From the Lazaretto we went to old 
Sandy Point Church, whereat the garrison 
officers and their ladies attended in full 
state in the “good old times,” and to the 
newly built hospital beyond, and then we 
struck inland to explore Brimstone Hill. 

A hot, dusty road, running through cane 
pieces, leads us to the base of the hill. A 
still hotter and dustier track winds up the 
hill itself. Very few feet tread this old 
military way now, but forty years ago we 
can imagine how lively it must have been 
with the constant passage of red and 





white uniforms, the blare of bugles, the 
crash of the regimental bands, and the 
ceaseless ebb and flow of the heterogeneous 
human tide which a military station always 
attracts. 

We pass through a massive gateway. 
No smart sentry challenges us. The gate, 
long robbed of paint, hangs on a single 
hinge, and luxuriant creepers are gradually 
hiding the cannon-ball-topped gate-posts 
from sight. To our right, amidst a veritable 
jungle, is a magazine, still sturdy and fit 
for use, but open to all the winds. Up, 
up goes the pathway, ankle-deep in dust, 
strewed with fallen boulders, and often half 
hidden in bush. More magazines, a vast 
storehouse, a wall with embrasures, and 
under the wall, overlooking the blue sea, 
the old military cemetery. Such stones as 
remain upright are almost undecipherable, 
but we contrive to make out that the 
majority of those whose memories they 
record died quite young men, and the 
hideous phantom, Yellow Jack, strides 
before us. 

Perfectly quiet and peaceful is the old 
burial-ground now, and as we push our 
way through the dense undergrowth we 
find it hard to realise that the masses of 
building rising on the hillsides above us 
and around us were so short a time back 
the homes of busy, active life. Up we go, 
past huge tanks, veritable triumphs of the 
mason’s craft, built to hold millions of 
gallons of water, and so well fulfilling 
their original purpose that at the time of 
our visit—a period of severe drought in 
the island—the owners of estates on the 
level land below were filling daily hogs- 
heads of water from them. Past ravelins, 
and bastions, and curtains, and demilunes, 
and walls of prodigious thickness, covering 
every salient point of the precipitous hill- 
sides ; some standing up clean, fresh, and 
unbroken, as if the engineers had but just 
left them; others pushed out of plumb 
and undermined by the vigorous growth of 
parasite plants ; others almost completely 
hidden from sight by masses of hibiscus 
and wild guava bushes, and the dark, 
heavy foliage of the mango. We pass 
under stately gateways with the date 1794 
above them, with huge cannon belonging to 
G. R. guarding their bases, on to what was 
the graad parade-ground, now a tangled 
wilderness of scrub ; through magnificent 
series of lofty, airy quarters, all built of 
good stone, and apparently ready for im- 
mediate occupation; then out on to the 
saluting and signal-point at the very 
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summit, where we creep for shade into an 
embrasure, and look forth on the scene far 
below and far around. 

There is not a sail on the broad blue 
expanse of sea. Saba and Eustatius rise 
out from it on our right hand, whilst on 
our left the peak of Nevis pushes its head 
through the only clouds in thesky. There 
is not a sound, not even the hum of an 
insect or the chirp of a bird; but in the 
old, stirring times when these waters 
were full of English, and French, and 
Spanish men-of-war, and swift privateers, 
and stately merchantmen, this signal-station 
must have been the centre of constant ex- 
citement and anxiety, and the news flashed 
from it more than once bore the purport 
of life or death to the English West 
Indies. 

Our cicerone, a negro, tells us that he 
can well remember the old garrison days, 
and shakes his head with a meaning 
twinkle in his eyes as he speaks, It must 
have been a gay, rollicking life according 
to him, and the officers quartered on 
Brimstone Hill seem to have made the 
very best of matters. There were parties 
by day and parties by night. There were 
dances in Sandy Point, to attend which 
the fair Creoles thought nothing of riding 
a dozen miles, or of even coming over from 
Nevis. The subalterns were wild young 
fellows, too, and the stories he told of their 
midnight exploits at Basseterre and Sandy 
Point, of their buggy races, their steeple- 
chases over the hills, and their harum- 
scarum frolics, only seemed to accentuate 
the silence and desolation around us. 

But a new era is dawning for St. Kitts, 
as for the other West Indian Islands, and 
the alert acuteness of Sir Graham Briggs 
is hastening it on. Although during our 
stay we noted that almost every article of 
food was imported, the rich soil of the 
island is capable of being made to yield 
anything in the way of vegetables, whilst 
in the possession of good pasturage, St. 
Kitts and Nevis stand almost alone amongst 
the smaller islands. 

One or two St. Kitts institutions 
deserve a brief notice, and we have done. 
The local paper, “St. Kitts Daily Express, 
a Periodical for the Homes of the People,” 
is, we should imagine, the smallest news- 
paper in the world. Only one side is 
printed, and of this two columns are 
occupied by advertisements, and the third 
by foreign telegrams and the market 
reports. 

The telephone, one of Sir Graham’s in- 





novations, is a far more popular institution 
than the Periodical for the Homes of the 
People. As St. Kitts young ladies find it 
pretty hard work to kill time, they hold 
long conversations by telephone, thus ob- 
viating the necessity of mounting a pony 
or having the buggy put to in order to 
reach the nearest friend, who may be miles 
away. Strange to say, although there is a 
telephone, there is no telegraph in the 
island, 

There is, ‘‘ mirabile dictu!” no club at 
St. Kitts, but at “The Rooms,” the upper 
floor of a house, the stranger may read such 
newspapers as have not been carried away 
to lone plantation homes, and play 
billiards. No drink is sold on the 
premises, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE next day was all bustle and excite- 
ment. Miss Smith had not a moment to 
herself till five o’clock, when, every do- 
mestic detail finished, Mrs. Dawe and the 
girls went to change the old dresses they 
had worn all day, for smarter toilettes, in 
which to receive the Bishop, whom Mr. 
Dawe had gone to the station to meet. 
A little later, a thrill of excitement once 
more ran through the house as the Bishop 
arrived. Then it settled down to after- 
noon tea in the drawing-room, presided 
over by Minnie, in the prettiest of morp- 
ing frocks, with smiles on her face, and 
the bitterest of disappointments at her 
heart. The Bishop’s chaplain, the Rev. 
Bertram Anson, had not come. He had 
been suddenly taken ill at the last mo- 
ment, and his place hastily filled by a 
substitute—a middle-aged clergyman with 
spectacles who, before he had been ten 
minutes in the drawing-room, alluded to 
his wife and six children. Poor Minnie! 
She could have wept, had not she been 
obliged to smile. She and the Rev. 
Bertram Anson had met on two previous 
occasions, and had become such good 
friends, that she had hoped everything 
from this brief sojourn under her father’s 
roof. 

After tea and a saunter in the garden, 
they retired to their respective chambers 
to dress for dinner. Mr. James Brown’s 
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appearance, when he entered the drawing- 
room before dinner, created much aston- 
ishment. He looked remarkably well. It 
seemed that he had a dress-suit after all 
—of the newest cut, too—and it fitted 
him perfectly, Gwen actually found him 
good-looking, under this new aspect, and 
spoke quite prettily to him, before the 
guests arrived, 

“How nice you look, James! Why 
don’t you always dress decently? You 
only want a buttonhole. Let me pin in 
this carnation for you.” 

“What nonsense!” exclaimed her 
mother, sharply, she being well acquainted 
with Gwen’s rather impressionable nature. 
‘James can put it in himself. Here is 
the Bishop,” as the door opened. 

The other guests began to arrive. Mr. 
James Brown, to whom had been given 
the plainest and least important guest, 
was, to the relief of his relations, very 
quiet ; and whether owing to his subdued 
tones, or the fact that he made some effort 
to reduce it, the Yankee twang was scarcely 
noticeable. 

In the general buzz of conversation 
round the dinner-table, his voice was en- 
tirely lost, and as Miss Grainger was a 
totally insignificant person in Mrs. Dawe’s 
eyes—she only being asked for the sake 
of the connection with whom she was 
staying—that good lady was not the least 
uneasy when she saw her in earnest and 
animated conversation with her scapegrace 
nephew. 

The dinner was a great success, every 
dish under Miss Smith’s clever hands 
being the perfection of cookery. The 
table decorations, too, under the same 
dainty touch, were a marvel of grace and 
beauty. She had insisted upon having 
the entire arrangement, much to Mrs. 
Dawe’s annoyance, who did not consider 
that a lady-help could possibly know what 
was the most fitting manner of decorating 
a table for an important dinner party. 

But as that young lady showed plainly 
that, unless she did all, she would do no- 
thing, Mrs. Dawe, once more complaining 
bitterly of the “tyranny” of “common, 
vulgar persons,” submitted. 

The result was exquisite to all; yes, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Mrs. 
Dawe, who preferred more gaudy colour- 
ing. Pale pink flowers mingled with 
white, veiled or fringed with the delicate 
green fronds of maiden-hair, were scattered 
down the table. Every piece of silver— 
and the Dawes had a good deal—that 





could be utilised to hold the flowers, much 
to Mrs. Dawe’s dismay, had been pressed 
into the service, and a variety of other 
innovations, such as she had never seen in 
her life, had been introduced. She would 
never have yielded to Miss Smith’s judge- 
ment in such matters, had she not been 
genuinely in awe of that young lady’s 
quiet determination, But her spirits rose 
as she heard the various comments made 
on the table. The Bishop took the inno- 
vations as such a matter of course, that she 
began to lose her uneasiness, and believe 
that Miss Smith had picked up the ideas 
from some fashion paper, or from hearsay ; 
and when the Bishop happened to remark 
that he had seen some similar arrange- 
ment of flowers at a certain noble lord’s 
place, only that the tone of colour had not 
been half so perfect as here, she felt 
proudly satisfied. 

* You must have a perfect artist in your 
gardener,” he said. “I always tell my 
wife that our table is enough to take a 
man’s appetite away. Our man has no 
more taste than a clodhopper, though he 
grows peaches and grapes to perfection.” 

“Oh, we don’t leave the decorations to 
the gardeners,” she replied, with a calm 
smile. “I think a lady’s touch and 
fancy, are so infinitely superior to the 
best.” 

* Ah, it’s the young ladies, is it?” peer- 
ing with kindly, short-sighted eyes at } 
Minnie. “I might have guessed that fairy 
decorations were only made by fairy fingers. 
I congratulate you, Miss Dawe. I wish 
my wife and I had such dainty hands to 
help us.” 

Minnie smiled, though she flushed 
faintly, as if even her elastic conscience 
reproached her for taking the credit of 
another’s work to herself. 

There happened to be a slight pause at 
that moment in the buzz of laughter and } 
conversation, and the Bishop’s speech was 
heard distinctly. Everybody, admiring the 
flowers anew, glanced at Minnie, who sat 
smilingly accepting the compliment, 

“Yes; I reckon we're doin’ a mighty 
good business in our stores. There aren’t 
many that can beat us Chicago way, and 
if your brother thinks of comin’ West, I'll 
do him a good turn, and get him fixed in 
some way, if he likes. That is if he don’t 
mind beginnin’ pretty low down at first. 
I ran errands, and kept a watch on the 
customers—mighty light-fingered they are 
sometimes—when I was first taken in, But 
T held on ; an’ now r 
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“ What did you thiok of the Academy 
this year?” 

But Mrs. Dawe’s feeble, desperate effort 
to fling herself into the yawning gulf of 
family disgrace, was not noticed by the 
Bishop, who, with the rest of the table, 
was looking in the direction from which 
came the loud Yankee draw], which had 
broken in on the fatal pause. Mr. James 
Brown, looking blissfully unconscious of 
the sensation he was making, was ad- 
dressing the lady he had taken down. 

“ There’s nothing like the pig line. Not 
that they stick in our store entirely to 
that. The bosses are too knowing.” 

« Will you not try that entrée?” 

Mrs. Dawe’s voice, raised into a piteous 
wail, reached the Bishop’s ears at last ; and 
he turned hastily to help himself to the 
entrée, which was being held to him. A 
second later everybody was talking again, 
doing his or her best to drown the sing- 
song drawling voice, feeling instinctively 
that it was a disturbing element in the 
family peace. 

Perhaps Mr. James Brown felt that he 
had made himself rather too conspicuous, 
for he subsided again, and the rest of the 
dinner passed without a hitch. 

But the anger and mortification of the 
Dawes were without measure. 

“T told you he would disgrace us,” 
whispered Minnie furiously to her mother, 
as the women scattered about the drawing- 
room. ‘ Why didn’t you turn him out at 
first ?” 

“T wish to goodness I had! And to 
think of him sitting there now, without 
the check of women’s society! Heaven 
only knows what he will say. Your father 
is such a coward. He'll never dare stop 
him.” 

“ He'll get talking tothe Bishop. There’s 
no bound to his impertinence,” exclaimed 
Minnie again. 

“It’s all your own fault,” said Gwen, 
passing with the album which she was 
going to show to some of their guests, 
“ He did it out of spite, I am sure, because 
you took all the credit of the flowers 
to yourself, instead of saying that Miss 
Smith did them. I am certain he did.” 
She passed on, leaving Minnie aghast at 
this new meaning given to her cousin’s 
conduct. 

Matters only went from bad to worse, 
as far as the Dawes were concerned. The 
rest of the guests seemed to enjoy them- 
selves very much, Particularly the Bishop. 
To the dismay of Mrs, Dawe and her 





daughters, he entered the drawing-room a 
little later with Mr. James Brown him- 
self, and, what was more, was laughing 
heartily at some little story that objec- 
tionable young man had just told him, 
Mr. Dawe looked sulkily pompous, and 
Mrs. Dawe heard from him the fact that 
her suspicions had been realised. Mr. 
James Brown had deliberately addressed 
the Bishop after the ladies had withdrawn, 
and had not only monopolised his attention, 
but with his stories, his descriptions of 
the “low” life out West, had gained the 
hearing of all the table. Mr. Dawe, who 
liked to shine at his own table, was full 
of disgust. His pompous reflections had 
been lost in the roars of laughter, excited 
by some of Mr. James Brown’s experiences, 
The culminating stroke had been made 
when the Bishop had said to him, as they 
rose from the table: 

“Really, Dawe, your nephew is an 
acquisition ; he’s the most amusing young 
fellow I have met for a long time.” 

And it actually seemed as if he had 
meant no empty compliment. Two or 
three times in the coursa of the evening 
he was seen conversing, and always with 
an expression of the deepest interest, with 
that vulgar young man. And as if that 
were not enough, the lady guests seemed 
as much misled by him as the men, and 
pronounced him delightful. 

The next morning, as Miss Smith, who 
was quite as anxious to keep out of the 
way of the Bishop and his chaplain, as 
were the Dawes to conceal her, was just 
coming out of the dining-room, where she 
had been to put a bow! of fresh roses on 
the breakfast-table, when she came face to 
face with the chaplain. It was still a little 
before breakfast time, and she had not ex- 
pected any one to be down yet. For a 
second the stout, elderly man and the 
slim, dainty girl stared at each other with 
about the same expression of helpless con- 
sternation and astonishment. Miss Smith 
had not heard of the change in the chap- 
lains, 

“ Miss Carr!” 

“Hash!” with a quick gesture, “not 
that! I am ‘Miss Smith’;” then, in an- 
swer to the look on his face, “* You won’t 
expose me, will you?” with a pretty, plead- 
ing, though slightly nervous smile. ‘I 
will explain,” she checked herself abruptly, 
as a sound behind her made her glance 
round. Minnie Dawe stood in the door- 
way behind her. She had entered from 
the garden through the French window of 
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the dining-room, and had come up just in 
time to hear. 

Miss Smith crimsoned to the tips of her 
ears, then went very pale, and with a 
quick look into Mr. Bellamy’s perplexed 
face, she moved away without another 
word. But that look from those long- 
lashed eyes went deep into the worthy 
man’s heart, and set every nerve in his 
kindly being thrilling, as he looked after 
her. 

‘‘Have you ever met Miss Smith before ?” 

He turned with a start. 

Miss Dawe was watching him, her face 
fall of suspicion and curiosity. 

“ Miss—I——” he stammered, the ex- 
pression on Miss Dawe’s face completing 
his disturbance. 

“Yes.” Then her irritation at his pre- 
sence in the place of the admired chaplain 
goaded her into ill-bred bluntness. ‘ You 
called her Miss Carr. What did you do 


that for?” looking at him with angry 
curiosity. 

“TI thought — yes—I have met her 
before,” stammered the helpless chaplain, 
who, between that glance from the brown 
eyes, and the suspicious scorn of these 
blue ones, felt anything but happy. 


“ She 
—is she staying here ?” 

“ Staying here, yes, in a way,” a slight 
curve of the pretty lip. ‘‘ She is our Jady- 
help.” 

“ Your lady-help! Your——” he stared 
in speechless blankness. 

“Yes,” angrily, all her vague sus- 
picions springing into active distrust. 
“ What do you know of her?” 

“Nothing in particular, at least—” he 
stopped, evidently much disturbed. 

“She’s not what she seems,” quickly ; 
“T said so all along. I am sure there is 
something in the background. Now you 
can’t deny it, Mr, Bellamy.” 

He passed his hand through his sandy 
locks in perplexity. He could not deny 
it, 

“ What do you know about her?” 

* Really, Miss Dawe, I would rather 
not say,” with quiet dignity, as that parting 
appeal from the brown eyes touched him 
again and gave him back his self-posses- 
sion. 

“But you must,” with angry ill-breed- 
ing; “she is under our roof, and I think 
we ought to know anything you have to 
say about her.” 

“T have nothing to say, except that it 
is the very last place I should have ex- 
.| pected to meet Miss—Smith in ?” turning 





away with 4 feeling of deep relief to greet 
the Bishop, who at that moment came 
downstairs. 

It was about an hour after breakfast. 
Miss Smith was out in the kitchen-garden 
gathering scarlet-runners for luncheon, 
Thomas's services being needed for the 
sake of appearances in the house. It was 
a glorious summer morning. There was 
the whirr of wings in the hot sunlight, 
the musical monotone of insect life, above, 
below, around. The air was fragrant with 
the perfume of thyme and old-world 
flowers, which the new world has rele- 
gated to its kitchen-gardens. 

Miss Smith stood among the beans, her 
basket on her arm, pulling at the scarlet- 
runners. Under the big shady hat the 
straight brows were puckered, and the 
mouth drooped a little, either from weari- 
ness or worry. 

Mr. James Brown, who was standing 
among the raspberry-bushes at the other 
side of the path, noted all this. The tall 
bushes almost hid him from view, and she 
had been too preoccupied as she came 
down the path, to notice him. 

**Good morning, Miss Smith.” 

She started violently, so violently 
that the basket fell from her hands, 
and she looked so frightened as she 
turned to face him that even that young 
man’s well-balanced mind was astonished. 
He stepped out of the raspberry-bushes on 
to the path, 

“T always seem to have the ill-luck to 
frighten you,” he said. 

“Oh! It doesn’t matter!” recovering 
herself. ‘ But I wasn’t thinking of you— 
at the moment,” 

“*No—I don’t suppose you were,” in a 
sad tone, ‘ However,” more briskly, 
“I’m just as glad that you weren’t—under 
the circumstances,” 

“ Why?” involuntarily. 

‘Because you looked as if the subject 
- _ thoughts was more than objection- 
a oe,” 

She flushed, bit her lip, then laughed as 
she caught the glint in his eyes, 

‘**You won’t tell me who it was?” he 
suggested, insinuatingly. 

“No,” shortly, stooping to pick up the 
basket. But he lifted it deftly out of 
reach of her fingers. She had never been 
treated in this cool, masterful fashion by 
a man before, and her whole being rose 
in revolt against him. She made a 
haughty effort to recapture her basket, 
Then collapsed from sheer helplessness, 
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If he would only let go of the handle. 
But he held it as placidly as if no fire had 
flashed from the proud brown eyes. For 
very dignity’s sake, she could not drag it 
away from him. 

“There is an artless and peaceful 
amusement to be found in gathering beans 
for a Bishop’s luncheon,” drawled out Mr. 
James Brown in his most nasal twang. 
‘It suits a man’s soul and his constitution, 
and makes him feel like a boy again, going 
round under his neighbour’s apple-trees, 
wishin’ that the rosiest-cheeked were his, 
and calculatin’ how they might be without 
drawin’ too much attention to his own in- 
significant person,” pulling the beans with 
the most supreme unconsciousness of, or 
indifference to, the haughty poise of the 
slim girl-figure by his side. 

Indifference or unconsciousness had its 
effect, and changed the disdainful silence 
which felt that it was quite thrown away 
on this hopelessly irrepressible young man, 
into spiteful attack. 

“Will you please tell me, Mr. Brown, 
how it is that sometimes your American 
accent is so particularly pronounced,” in a 
tone that meant “unpleasant,” “and at 
others, is scarcely noticeable?” 

“So you’ve noticed that,” turning quickly 
on her, a gleam of triumph in his face, and 
speaking without the faintest accent, 

“ Any one could see it,” she retorted, 
sharply, colouring with disconcerted vexa- 
tion before the pleased triumph in his face. 
She was annoyed at having let him see 
that she had noticed anything about him. 
“T don’t know why you should pretend 
to be what you are not, unless ” she 
stopped, too proud to descend into a taunt. 

“T only do it to annoy my relations. 
That’s what you meant ; you needn’t deny 
it,” calmly. ‘ Perhaps youareright. But 
sometimes it is convenient to appear what 
we aren’t, you know,” with a gravity which 
seemed a mockery. 

She flashed an angry, suspicious look at 
him, then something in his steady eyes 
seemed to abash her. The angry words 

died on her lips, her eyes drooped. 

For a moment she stood, like a shy 
schoolgirl, framed by a background of 





scarlet and green bean flower and creeper, 
the summer sunlight falling about her, 
There seemed to be something peculiarly 
attractive about her, under this new aspect, 
judging from his expression. 

But as she looked up, it vanished, and 
he began to pick some more beans. 

“I think we had better make haste,” 
he said, “or we shall be late with ‘the 
Bishop’s ’ luncheon.” 

“T really wish you would go away,” 
she said, laughing, in spite of herself, at 
the ludicrous calmness with which he took 
on himself a share in the preparation of 
that worthy individual’s meal, “you have 
hindered me enough already.” 

‘Then I'll pick to make up lost time; 
you can pick too, you know, if you like,” 
with cheerful condescension. ‘ Only you 
had better keep near me, because of the 
basket,” as, with a petulant turn of the head, 
she walked away from him down the bean 
row. 

He followed her, and they picked away 
in silence for a few moments, 

“Don’t you think,” sadly, breaking the 
silence, ‘‘that we have picked nearly 
enough beans for that old—TI beg his 
pardon, he’s a jolly old boy—the Bishop, I 
meap. I know he'd be sorry for us, if he 
only knew how often we have heard of him 
this week.” 

“T think we have enough,” she said, 
feeling the utter absurdity of trying to be 
angry with this most unprovokable young 
man. “I am sure itis very good of you to 
help—Martha like this. She has so much 
to do this morning.” 

His face fell. The malicious pause before 
the word “ Martha” was so slight as to be 
scarcely perceptible. He glanced at the 
piquant face which met his gaze with 
the gravest simplicity, Then the shadow 
passed. 

* She’s such a good girl,” he said, with 
cheerful good-nature. ‘It’s quite a plea- 
sure to help her a little,” 

The answer was so totally unexpected, 
that Miss Smith bit her lip. Then the 
pique vanished, and she broke into genuine 
laughter, and they carried the basket back 





to the house, the best of friends, 
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